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shores than those of Greece. The flag of Austria, Russia,
or Italy confers no greater immunities on the ships that
sail under it than does the flag of Spain or Sweden. In
these respects the states whose unanimous voice finds
expression in the Concert of Europe are very much like
the members of a modern Cabinet, who exercise collect-
ively a vast influence over the lives and fortunes of
others by their power of directing the policy of the state,
but possess individually no greater personal rights thaa
the humblest of their fellow-citizens.

It seems clear, then, that the six Great Powers have
by modern International Law an authority superior to
that of other states; but that the method of exercising
it; and the subject-matter with respect to which it should
be exercised, are by no means fully defined. They
depend rather upon the will of the powers themselves,
and the circumstances of each particular case, than upon
any general rules. The same thing may be said of the
means of enforcing obedience to their decisions. There
is no definite sanction capable of being known beforehand,
and sure to fall upon any state which sets at naught the
award of Europe. But when the Great Powers have
come to an agreement on any question, they generally
find means to make their decision respected. Sometimes
one or two of them wage actual hostilities against the
recalcitrant state, as the formal or informal mandatories
of the others. Sometimes a naval demonstration, or a
mere threat of war, is sufficient. Sometimes the Powers
consent to a compromise, and forego a portion of their
demands on condition of compliance with the remainder.
We have not yet arrived at a formal European Areopagus.
All we have at present is a very real superiority before
the law on the part of the Great Powers. Whether that